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attention. 


have perhaps, their own cares and interests, we give the m 
the conventional sympathy that politeness demands, but OUr 
attention has never left our own subject and our tongue soon 
returns to it, until our most sympathetic listener is worn out. 
Or, perhaps, our automatic brain-activity shews itself i n 
another form and we are “ absent, mechanically answering 
questions and making remarks while our thoughts are busy 
elsewhere— pursuing a train of thought over which the will 
has no control. The attention which has been trained to 
answer to the will does not act in this way. However 
interesting a subject, the will can call the attention from it in 
a moment, to be concentrated instead on a subject which 
demands, at the moment, the individual’s whole powers. The 
intellectual value of this power is obvious, but it has also its 


moral value — as we shall see more fully by-and-by — for only 
by the power we have of controlling our thoughts can we 
hope to control our actions. If we have no power of choice 
over the subjects which shall fill our minds, how shall we 
fulfil the command, “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


SCALE HOWE.* 


By the Rev. Canon Rawnsley. 

Just opposite the gate of The Knoll, at Ambleside — famous 
for its memories of Harriet Martineau and the visits of 
her friends, Charlotte Bronte and Emerson — is the approach, 
from the main road, to the grounds of Scale Howe. 

Scale How means “ the high place, at or of the ‘ scales ’ or 
huts,” perhaps it may mean the Viking’s burial place above 
his huts, if so, we may, as we stand in the grounds of 
Scale How, think of how Hamil the Dane came hither 
in the middle of the 9th century, and chose this fair place 
for his ‘ sitting ’ or ‘ seat,’ from which the town of Ambleside 

gets its name. . . 

But the interest of Scale How centres in the remmiscencies 

of Poets of the 1 9th century. 

The Poet of the Bratha, better known as the Hymn-writer 
Father Faber, knew Scale How well between the years 
1830 and 1840. He was curate of Ambleside and tutor 
to the sweet-voiced Harrison boys, whose father and mother 

then dwelt here. . . ,, r , 

The House is linked also with the memories of Words- 
worth ; Wordsworth's niece. Dorothy, who ha 0 °™ 
Rydal Mount, as an orphan, in 1814, and oee 
as an elder daughter into the Rydal Mount fam, y h 
sadly diminished by the deaths of l.ttle c « h er.ne a 
Thomas-became, in .8*3, the wife ol Mr Ben** -on 
of the Lund, Ulverston. Some years later the beaut.ful 
Mrs. Harrison,” as she was called, came o ‘ 

Howe, and till the year 1890, she continued to be the 

gracious presence of her delightful ome * 


i • i, tim “ House of Education ” 

* Scale Howe is the beautiful new home to w ^ tising sc hool, and 

has migrated; a ‘mansion’ which incut es c ^ are' deeply indebted to the 
abundant accommodation for all the stuc en s. Associations of the English 

Author o those most delightful volumes , Ass^aiw J 

Lak for writing this Sketch for our rca eis. 
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SCALE HOWE. 


I walked up the drive to chat with her 
f th i at er worthies of old times, I could almost hear the 
rmnd of Wordsword’s feet coming after, to inquire, as he 
Z Le did, day by day, after the health of his dear niece! 
Dorothy; and as Mrs. Harrison talked of the old days, I 
heard Professor Wilson’s hearty laugh, Fabers beautiful 
voice and Hartley Coleridge’s torrent of excited eloquence. 
But when I turned and left Scale How, the face that haunted 
me was the face of a grey-eyed lady, with fresh and beautiful 
complexion, and snow-white hair, sitting in her easy chair, 
clad in a black silk gown, with a red shawl across her 
shoulders, so calm and so cheerful, that one felt it was a 
blessed thing to be old. 

She died in February, 1890, and of her it might be said— 
“That an old age serene and bright, 


had led her to the grave. 

At her death, I wrote for Blackwood’ s Magazine , the 
following sonnet, in memoriam — 

Last of the Dorothys that Rydal knew, 

In those drear days of old, when gathered round 
The morning table, Catherine was not found, 

Nor Thomas, sleeping both beneath the dew; 

My face was then so radiant, grief withdrew, 

Joy came, the children played on Rydal mound, 

New hope sprang up like flowers from out the ground, 
Birds sang again and life and laughter grew\ 


Not thine to lend the poet heart and will, 

Not thine to be a soft perpetual voice 
To keep the father’s soul for ever young, 

And e’en in death to speak a daughter’s tongue, 
Rather in poor men’s memories thine the choice 
lo make the name of Wordsworth fragrant still. 




IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 

By Mrs. Robert Jardine. 

MANY of us know an exquisite little poem by Mr. Swinburne, 
in which he playfully declares nine to be the limit of child- 
hood in a child’s own eyes. 

“ ‘ Not a child, I call myself a boy,’ 

“ Says my king, in accents stern yet mild, 

“ Now nine years have brought him change of joy ; 

“ ‘ Not a child.’ ” 

I should incline to fix an even lower time limit as that within 
which implicit obedience should be exacted of a child, say 
the first lustre. Were implicit obedience to direct orders en- 
forced during the first five years of a child’s life, much later 
unhappiness and friction would be avoided. Of course there 
must not be an unnecessary multiplying of commands nor 
a contradictoriness in their character. Richter aptly com- 
pares an undecided and inconsistent parent to the clown in 
the play, who carried a bundle of orders under one arm and 
a bundle of counter-orders under the other. Numbers of 
instances will readily occur to us all in which habits of 
evasion and deceit have been fostered by a network of rules 
hemming in a child’s path. Now, a weakness of the flesh is 
much less serious than an unwillingness of the spirit, lake, 
as an example, the “ system ” of Meredith’s Lady Caroline 
(xrandison. Her eight daughters were forbidden all liberty 
of action. All were obliged to conform to an exact routine. 
All were forced to take the same amount of physical am 
mental exercise. If one attempted rebellion, it was at once 
supposed she must be ill, and she was dosed into submission. 
What was the consequence ? Why, according to the artless 
confession of little Carola, they all endeavoured to evade 
rules whenever possible. They looked on their mother as 
their enemy rather than their friend This is all very bad 
but after all anything may be carried too far. Tact is a 
quality as rare as it is precious. I do not for a moment 


